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James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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THE  FIRST  COINS  STRUCK  IN  TIBET 

By  Karl  Gabrisch1 

(Translated  from  German  and  edited  by  Wolfgang  Bertsch) 


A very  interesting  article  by  Wang  Haiyan  about  the  first  coins  struck  by  the  Tibetan 
regional  government  was  published  in  1991. 2 After  studying  Chinese  source  material 
available  to  him,  Mr.  Wang  Haiyan  concludes  that  the  first  coin  was  struck  by  the 
Demo  Tulku  in  the  28th  or  29th  year  of  Qian  Long  (AD  1763/64)  and  the  second 
issue  was  struck  by  the  Vinth  Dalai  Lama  in  the  50th  year  of  Qian  Long  (AD  1785). 
I can  agree  with  this.  I published  two  studies  in  which  I discuss  these  earliest  Tibetan 
coins.3  The  historical  facts  are  known  to  me  through  a study  by  Martynov4  who 
quotes  from  the  rare  work  by  E-Hui  "Qing-Ding-Guo-Er-Ka-Ji-Lue"  to  which  Mr. 
Wang  Haiyan  also  refers.  This  Chinese  work  includes  a report  written  by  General  E- 
hui  in  which  he  refers  to  coin  issues  made  by  the  Tibetans  in  the  years  AD  1763/64 
and  AD  1785.  Unfortunately  E-hui  does  not  give  a description  of  the  coins  which 
were  examined  by  him.  He  only  states  that  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  1 Qian  and 
5 Fen  and  that  the  fineness  of  the  new  silver  coins  (struck  in  1792)  is  much  better 
than  the  one  of  the  earlier  Tibetan  issues.  There  are  some  difficulties  which  need 
further  discussion. 

Mr.  Wang  Haiyan  describes  two  very  rare  Tibetan  coin  issues  (including  two 
varieties)  which  he  considers  as  the  first  coins  struck  by  the  Demo  Tulku  and  the 
Dalai  Lama.  I have  knowledge  of  three  different  coin  types  (each  known  with 
varieties)  which  belong  to  this  period.  Since  E-hui  reports  only  two  issues  it  is  hard 
to  tell  which  of  the  three  coin  types  are  the  ones  that  E-hui  held  in  his  hands.  I want 
to  give  a description  of  the  three  coin  types: 

Type  I:  Sucakra  Vijaya-Tamga.  The  legend  is  in  Phags-pa  script  on  obverse 

and  reverse.  The  Sanscrit  words  "Sucakra  Vijaya"  have  the  meaning  "Noble 

Wheel  / of  Teaching  / victorious." 


Fig.  1 Fig.  2 

Sucakra  Vijaya  Tamga,  type  la  Sucakra  Vijaya  Tamga,  type  lb 


Type  la  and  lb  have  the  buddhist  symbol  ("Wheel  of  Dharma",  represented 
with  eight  spokes)  designed  in  a different  way:  The  spokes  are  in  the  shape 
of  losanges  and  are  either  hefty  (Fig.  1)  or  thinner  (Fig.  2). 
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Type  Ic  does  not  have  the  small  dot  between  the  two  columns  of  seal  script 
in  the  middle  of  both  sides. 

The  coin  is  undated.  The  period  of  its  minting  is  unknown.  Wang  Haiyan  does 
not  mention  this  type  which  can  be  counted  among  the  rare  Tibetan  coins. 

Type  II:  Vartula-Tamga.  On  both  sides  the  syllable  "dsa"  appears  eight  times 
in  Vartula  script.  The  syllable  "dsa"  represents  "the  beginning  of  that  which 
has  not  grown  or  been  bom."5 


Fig.  3 

Vartula-Tamga,  type  Ha 

Type  Ha  has  one  central  circle  on  both  sides  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  4 

Vartula  Tamga,  type  lib 

Type  lib  has  a single  central  circle  on  obverse  and  a double  central  circle  on 
reverse  (Fig.  4). 

Type  lie  has  two  central  circles  on  both  sides  and  is  the  rarest  of  the  three 
varieties.  Only  one  specimen  each  is  known  in  my  collection  and  in  the  coin 
cabinet  of  the  "Kunsthistorisches  Museum"  in  Vienna  (Austria). 

Type  ID:  Sri  Mangalam-Tamga.  The  obverse  has  the  Tibetan  legend  "Sri 
Mangalam".  These  words  are  of  Sanscrit  origin  and  mean  "Good  Luck".  On 
the  reverse  can  be  found  a paraphrase  referring  to  the  Tibetan  government  in 
different  variants. 
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Fig.  5 

Sri  Mangalam  Tamga,  type  Ilia 
Weight:  5.38  g 


i 


Type  Ilia  Reverse:  Tibetan  inscription:  "dga’-lDan  Phod  Las  rNam  (spelt 
Par  rGyal-  Ba"  (The  Gaden  Palace,  victorious  in  all  directions.)6  (Fig. 
5). 


Sri  Mangalam  Tamga,  type  mb 
Weight:  5.27  g 

Type  mb  Reverse:  The  Tibetan  inscription  "dGa’  IDan  Phyod  Las  rNam 
(spelt  ”3;  aj”)  Par  rGyal-  Ba  (Fig.  6).  Both  coins  are  undated  and  exist  in  my 
collection. 


Variant  Hie  has  only  a short  legend  "dGa’ldan  pho-brang"  and  is  in  a private 
collection  in  Nepal  (Fig.  7). 
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Fig.  8 

Sri  Mangalam  Tamga,  type  Hid 
Weight:  533  g 


Variant  Hid  has  the  third  syllable  "Phyod"  as  in  the  reverse  legend  of  Variant 
mb,  but  the  fifth  syllable  "mam"  is  spelt  ” and  the  central  flower  design 
is  surrounded  by  two  circles  (collection  of  the  British  Museum  in  London) 
(Fig.  8). 

Silver  content: 


The  Sucakra  Vijaya-Tamga  contains  48.3%  silver  and  48%  copper. 


The  Vartula-Tamga  contains  92.5%  silver  and  6.7%  copper. 

The  Sri  Mangalam  Tamga  contains  97%  silver  and  2.7%  copper.7 

Out  of  the  three  mentioned  rare  Tibetan  coins  the  Sucakra-Vijaya-Tamga  is  the  one 
with  the  lowest  silver  content.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  found  among  the  coins  of  the 
Malla  kingdoms  of  Nepal  who  had  the  right  to  mint  coins  for  Tibet.  In  the  beginning 
the  Nepalese  minted  coins  for  Tibet  with  high  silver  content.  With  time  passing  the 
coins  for  Tibet  were  alloyed  with  more  and  more  copper.  Around  1750  they  had 
reached  such  a low  silver  content  that  they  turned  black  with  circulation.  Particularly 
the  coins  of  the  last  ruler  of  Bhadgaon  - Ranjit  Malla  - have  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
context  These  were  called  "nag-Tamga"  i.e.  "black  Tamgas"  by  the  Tibetans.  Their 
silver  content  was  similar  to  the  one  of  the  Sucakra-Vijaya-Tamga. 


Where  and  when  were  these  coins  minted? 


Regarding  this  problem  we  have  no  other  information  than  the  report  to  the  imperial 
throne  by  E-hui.  I don’t  know  if  there  exist  any  documents  which  regard  this  matter 
in  the  National  Archives  of  the  former  Tibetan  government.  As  long  as  new  evidence 
is  not  found  we  can  only  speculate. 

The  different  opinions  regarding  the  period  of  issue  of  the  three  coins  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  three  hypothesis: 

Hypothesis  A: 


1.  Issue  1763/4:  Vartula  Tamga  (by  order  of  the  1st  Demo  TulJku). 
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2.  Issue  1785:  Sri  Mangalam-Tamga  (by  order  of  the  Dalai  Lama  VIE). 

3.  Issue  (year  not  known):  Sucakra  Vijaya-Tamga. 

This  hypothesis  which  I published  in  1986  is  supported  by  Wang  Haiyan  in  his  above 
mentioned  article.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Wolfgang  Bertsch  drew  the  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  second  Demo  Tulku  took  office  as  regent  of  the  minor  Dalai  Lama 
IX  in  the  year  1811  he  received  the  seal  of  the  first  Demo  Tulku  for  further  use. 
However,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  former  version  the  syllable  "dsa"  in  Vartula  script 
was  engraved  in  the  upper  part  of  the  seal.  It  is  the  same  syllable  which  can  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  type  II  where  it  appears  eight  times.  This  was  the  first  and  last  time 
that  the  Vartula  script  was  officially  used  in  Tibet.8  Despite  the  lack  of  further 
evidence  the  attribution  of  the  Vartula-Tamga  to  the  period  of  the  2nd  Demo  Tulku 
has  to  be  considered.  Hence  my  hypotheses  B is  the  following: 

Hypothesis  B: 

1.  Issue:  1763/4:  Sucakra  Vijaya  Tamga  (by  order  of  the  1st  Demo  Tulku). 

2.  Issue:  1785:  Sri  Mangalam-Tamga  (by  order  of  the  Dalai  Lama  VIII). 

3.  Issue  1811:  Vartula  Tamga  (by  order  of  the  2nd  Demo  Tulku). 

A third  hypothesis  was  suggested  by  Nicholas  G.  Rhodes*: 

1.  Issues:  1763/4:  Sucakra  Vijaya  Tamga  and  Vartula  Tamga. 

2.  Issue:  1785:  Sri  Mangalam-Tamga. 

A further  Tamga  which  could  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Tibet’s  earliest  coin 
issues  was  published  in  China  in  1990. 10  The  style  of  its  obverse  is  apparently 
inspired  by  the  already  mentioned  mohar  struck  by  Ranjit  Malta  of  Bhadgaon. 
Despite  this  and  despite  its  low  silver  content  which  is  given  as  only  40%,  the 
Chinese  and  Tibetan  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  have  been  struck  by  the 
VUIth  Dalai  Lama  in  1785,  an  attribution  which  we  are  unable  to  agree  with. 


Fig.  9 


A specimen  of  this  tamga  is  also  in  the  collection  of  the  editor  (W.  Bertsch)  and  is 
illustrated  above  (Fig.  9).  Another  specimen  with  a different  obverse  is  in  the 
collection  of  Gylfi  Snorrason. 
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Type  TV:  Obverse:  A flower  with  six  petals  within  a circle  which  is 

surrounded  by  a circle  of  dots. 

Reverse:  A smaller  flower  with  six  petals  in  center.  Around  a design  which 
may  partly  consist  in  script.  The  Tibetan  letters  "4"  and  "5"  can  be  seen  at 
one  place.  This  design  is  surrounded  by  a circle  of  dots,  much  as  on  the 
obverse. 

Including  this  coin  among  the  possible  candidates  of  early  Tibetan  coins  the  editor 
suggests  a fourth  hypothesis: 

1.  Issues  1763/4:  Sucakra  Vi  jay  a Tamga  and  Tamga  in  the  style  of  Ranjit 
Malla. 

2.  Issue  1785:  Sri  Mangalam  Tamga. 

3.  Issue  1811-1816:  Vartula  Tamga. 

As  long  as  new  historical  evidence  is  not  discovered  the  problem  of  the  exact  period 
of  issue  of  the  three  (now:  four)  mentioned  rare  Tibetan  coins  cannot  be  solved  with 
certainty.  Possibly  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  numismatists  have  access  to  sources 
which  are  unknown  to  western  numismatists.  I hope  that  one  day  Chinese  colleagues 
will  be  able  to  solve  this  problem. 

Illustrations  and  Collections: 


The  illustrations  for  Figs.  2 - 8 are  line  drawings  made  by  N.  G.  Rhodes  and  taken 
from  his  article  mentioned  in  note  7. 

The  illustrated  coins  are  in  the  following  collections: 

British  Museum  (Formerly  collection  Carlo  Valdettaro):  Fig.  8. 

Karl  Gabrisch:  Fig.  5. 

Nicholas  G.  Rhodes:  Figs.  2,  3,  4 and  6. 

Private  collection  in  Nepal:  Fig.  7 
Wolgang  Bertsch:  Figs.  1 & 9. 

Notes: 


1.  This  article  was  drafted  by  Karl  Gabrisch  (t  1995)  in  the  1990’s.  As  most  of  the 
information  contained  in  it  has  not  been  published  in  any  English  language 
numismatic  journal,  the  editor  thought  it  worthwhile  to  save  it  from  oblivion. 
Additions  made  by  the  editor  are  printed  in  italics. 

2.  Wang  Haiyan:  "Xi  Zhang  Di  Fang  Zhen  Fu  Di  Liang  Ci  Zhao  Qi  Zhu  Bi  (The  two 
earliest  coins  struck  by  the  local  Tibetan  government)".  In:  China  Numismatics 
(Zhongguo  Qianbi)  1.1991,  pp.27-28. 
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3.  Bertsch,  Wolfgang  & Gabrisch,  Karl:  "Some  Varieties  of  Tibet’s  First  Struck 
Coins."  In:  NI  Bulletin,  Vol.  20,  No.  6 (1986),  pp.125-128. 

Gabrisch,  Karl:  Geld  aus  Tibet.  Sammlung  Dr.  Karl  Gabrisch.  Winterthur  und 
Rikon  1992. 

4.  Martynov,  A.  S.:  O pervych  chekankakh  monety  v Tibete.  (Moscow:  Kratkie 
Soobschcheniia  Akademia  Nauk  SSSR,  Institut  Narodoz  Azji,  No.  69  (1965):  197-202. 
(in  Russian) 

See  also:  Martynov,  A.  S.:  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Qing  Policy  in  Tibet  at  the  Close 
of  the  18th  Century.  Prehistory  of  the  Manzhou  Invasion  of  Nepal  in  1792."  In: 
Rolamba.  Journal  of  the  Joshi  Research  Institute,  Vol.  7,  No.  3,  Kathmandu 
July/Sept.,  1987,  pp.  6-20.  Adapted  from  "Manzhou  Rule  in  China",  Moscow  1983, 
pp.  216-234). 

5.  According  to  the  Tantra  "dsa  ni  ma  byung  ba  yi  sgo".  cf.  Das,  Sarat  Chandra:  A 
Tibetan-English  Dictionary,  Reprint,  Kathmandu  1985  (first  edition:  Calcutta  1902), 
p.1047. 

6.  Examining  the  illustration  of  Karl  Gabrisch’ s coin  of  type  Ilia  which  is  given  in 
Geld  aus  Tibet,  p.  75  (plate  7),  the  third  syllable  of  the  reverse  legend  clearly  reads 
"phyod”  and  not  " phod " (&*)  . Hence  the  reverse  legend  of  type  Ilia  (Fig.  5) 
is  identical  to  the  one  found  on  the  reverse  of  type  Illb  (Fig.  6).  The  line  drawing 
of  the  reverse  of  type  Ilia  made  by  N.  G.  Rhodes  has  "phod",  following  Gabrisch’ s 
erroneous  reading.  However,  several  elements  of  the  reverse  design  of  type  Illb  differ 
from  that  of  Ilia:  In  the  center  an  additional  small  circle  can  be  seen,  a dot  is  placed 
between  the  petals  near  the  large  inner  circle  and  three  dots  ( instead  of  a design 
which  is  similar  to  an  arrow,  seen  on  the  reverse  of  type  Ilia)  are  placed  between  the 
petals  near  the  outer  large  circle  (W.  Bertsch). 

7.  The  analyses  were  made  in  the  British  Museum  and  were  published  by  N.  G. 
Rhodes,  cf.  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G:  "The  First  Coins  Struck  in  Tibet".  In:  The  Tibet 
Journal,  Vol.  XV,  No.  4,  Dharamsala  Winter  1990,  pp.  115-134.  This  article  also 
gives  an  English  translation  of  those  chapters  of  "Qing  Ding  Due  Er  Ka  Ji  Lue"  which 
refer  to  Tibetan  coinage. 

8.  Bertsch,  Wolfgang:  "Some  Difficulties  in  Dating  An  Early  Tibetan  Coin".  In  NI 
Bulletin,  Vol.  25,  No.  8,  August  1990,  pp.  184- 185. 

Schuh,  Dieter:  "Grundlagen  Tibetischer  Siegelkunde".  MONUMENTA  TIBETICA 
HISTORICA,  Abt.  3,  Diplomata  et  Epistolae,  Vol.  5,  Sankt  Augustin  1981,  p.  169, 
seal  U. 

9.  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G.:  op.  cit. 

10.  Zhu  Jin-zhong  and  Pu-Qiong  Ci-Ren:  "Examining  the  Tibetan  Silver  Tamga, 
Struck  in  the  50th  Year  of  Qian  Long.  (Qian-Long- Wu-Si-Nian-Zao-Xi-Zhang-Ga- 
Ying-Bi-Kao)".  In:  Zhong  Guo  Zang  Xue,  Issue  3,  Beijing  1990,  pp.90-92. 
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This  tamga  was  republished  ( with  a better  illustration)  in  the  following  work: 

Dong  Wenchao  (chief  general  editor):  An  Overview  of  China’s  Gold  & Silver  Coins 
of  Past  Ages  - the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  Medals  of  Modern  China.  Hong  Kong 
and  Beijing  1992,  p.142. 

The  fineness  of  the  coin  given  by  the  compiler  of  this  work  is,  however,  95%  which 
does  not  agree  with  the  data  given  in  the  article  by  Zhu  Jin-zhong  and  Pu-Qiong  Ci- 
Ren. 

******************************************************************** 
SWEDISH  MONETARY  HISTORY 

Leif  Lars  son,  Norridlje,  Sweden 

Foreign  coins  circulated  in  Sweden  since  the  3rd  century  - Roman  denarii  and  solidi 
to  begin  with,  and  from  the  late  8th  century  the  rich  silver  flood  of  the  Viking  Age. 
At  the  beginning  the  Islamic  dirham  dominated,  but  from  the  later  part  of  the  10th 
century  it  was  more  and  more  replaced  with  particularly  the  German  pfennige  and 
Anglo-Saxon  pennies. 

The  domestic  coinage  began  c.  995  at  Sigtuna,  not  far  from  the  present-day  capital 
of  Sweden,  Stockholm.  These  coins  imitated  English  types  and  have  inscriptions  in 
the  names  of  the  kings  Olof  (995-1022)  and  his  son  Anund  Jacob  (1022-1050). 

The  monetary  system  was  based  upon  the  weights  for  precious  metals,  1 mark  = 8 ore 
= 24  ortugar  = 192  penningar  (pennies),  the  weight  of  the  mark  being  c.210  g,  and 
thus  the  penning  (penny)  a little  more  than  1 g.  The  weight  was  almost  continually 
diminished  and  thus  the  ortug  was  introduced  in  1370,  the  ore  in  1522  and  finally  the 
mark  in  1536,  now  containing  only  8 g of  silver!  The  international  riksdaler  coin  was 
struck  from  1534  and  had  in  the  beginning  a value  of  3-4  marks.  Gold  coins  were 
minted  more  or  less  regularly  since  1568,  from  1654  only  as  ducats,  with  a value  of 
2 riksdalers. 

An  extensive  copper  coinage  began  in  1624,  Sweden  being  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  the  metal.  Between  1644  and  1776  the  large  and  cumbersome  plate 
money  of  copper  was  a legal  form  of  payment  in  Sweden,  the  heaviest  - the  10  daler 
piece  - weighing  197  kg!  It  is  the  world’s  largest  coin.  Nearly  all  the  copper  coins 
of  Sweden  were  minted  at  Avesta  in  Dalecarlia  (it  closed  down  in  1832),  the  gold  and 
silver  in  Stockholm,  but  several  other  mints  were  also  operational  from  time  to  time. 
In  1777  the  riksdaler  became  the  unit,  divided  into  48  skillingar.  The  decimal  system 
was  introduced  in  1855,  when  1 riksdaler  riksmynt  was  divided  into  100  ore. 

In  1873  the  Scandinavian  monetary  union  was  formed,  and  krona  and  the  gold 
standard  was  introduced.  The  union  broke  up  de  facto  in  1917  and  the  gold  standard 
was  abandoned  in  1931.  Gold  and  silver  is  nowadays  reserved  for  commemorative 
coins,  although  the  older,  still  current  krona  coins  obtained  80%  silver  until  1942  and 
40%  until  1968.  Coins  below  50  ore  and  struck  according  to  the  1873  monetary  law 
have  been  demonetized. 
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ST.  PATRICK 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

The  small  medal  depicted  here,  llA  times  actual  size,  as  Fig.  1 is  a cheaply  made 
modem  production  in  aluminium.  Its  obverse  depicts  St.  Patrick,  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Ireland,  who  is  credited  with  firmly  establishing  Christianity  throughout  that  land,  and 
who  for  that  reason  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  The  reverse 
of  the  medal  depicts  St.  Brigid,  foundress  of  the  first  nunnery  on  Irish  soil  and  the 
second  patron  saint  of  Ireland  after  St.  Patrick.  Below  St.  Brigid  is  a bundle  of 
shamrock.  All  in  all,  then,  I think  we  can  safely  conclude  that  this  little  medal  is  of 
Irish  origin,  despite  its  having  turned  up  in  a flea-market  in  South  Wales! 


Fig.  1 


There  are  many  wonderful  tales  about  St.  Patrick.  One  of  my  favourites  concerns  an 
occasion  on  which  he  was  baptising  an  Irish  chieftain.  The  story  goes  that  the  Saint 
was  leaning  on  his  crozier  (which  he  carries  on  the  medal),  the  pointed  lower  end  of 
which  happened,  by  accident,  to  be  digging  into  the  unfortunate  chieftain’s  foot.  The 
newly  converted  prince  bore  the  pain  with  equanimity,  however,  believing  that  his 
suffering  was  all  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony! (1) 

There  is  also  an  interesting  story  connecting  the  shamrock  with  St.  Patrick.  There  are 
slightly  different  versions  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place,  but  all  agree 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  preaching  to  some  Irish  nobles,  he  plucked  a shamrock 
from  the  ground  and  used  its  three-leaves-on-one-stem  as  a means  of  explaining  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  them  (2).  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  story  explains 
why  the  shamrock  became  the  national  emblem  of  Ireland  (3),  though  it  is  also  argued 
that  this  is  merely  one  of  those  yarns  devised  to  explain  something  whose  true  origins 
have  been  lost,  rather  than  being  the  true  explanation  of  it.  There  is  a suggestion  (see 
below)  that  the  shamrock  was  originally  a pagan  Irish  emblem,  its  Trinitarian 
interpretation  being  merely  a Christian  adaptation  of  it. 

Probably  the  most  famous  legend  of  St.  Patrick,  though,  is  that  of  his  driving  all  the 
poisonous  snakes  out  of  Ireland,  and  of  rendering  Irish  soil  so  disagreeable  to  them 
that  they  would  never  return  (4).  St.  Patrick  is  often  depicted  in  the  act  of  banishing 
the  snakes,  as,  for  example,  he  is  in  the  print  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  2.  On  the 
medal  in  Fig.  1,  too,  a defiant  snake  is  rearing  its  head  at  him.  It  is  apparently  on 
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account  of  this  legend  that  St.  Patrick  has  become  the  patron  saint  of  those  afflicted 
with  a morbid  fear  of  snakes! (5) 


Fig.  2 


Robert  Chambers  (6)  tells  us  that  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History  (7),  says  that  serpents 
are  never  seen  upon  trefoil  (=  shamrock  or  clover),  and  that  decoctions  of  that  plant 
prevail  against  the  stings  of  snakes  and  scorpions.  Chambers  adds: 

"This,  considering  St.  Patrick’s  connection  with  snakes,  is  really 
remarkable,  and  we  may  reasonably  imagine  that,  previous  to  his 
arrival,  the  Irish  had  ascribed  mystical  virtues  to  the  trefoil  or 
shamrock,  and  on  hearing  of  the  Trinity  for  the  first  time,  they  fancied 
some  peculiar  fitness  in  their  already  sacred  plant  to  shadow  forth  the 
newly  revealed  and  mysterious  doctrine." 

The  place  from  which  St.  Patrick  is  commonly  said  to  have  performed  the  miracle  of 
banishing  the  snakes  is  a mountain  in  County  Mayo,  whither  he  had  gone  at  Lent  in 
AD  441  to  commune  with  God  for  40  days  and  40  nights  (8).  It  was  later  to  become 
known  as  Croagh  Patrick,  "Ireland’s  Holy  Mountain"  or  "Ireland’s  Mount  Sinai",  and 
it  has  been  a place  of  pilgrimage  ever  since  St.  Patrick’s  time.  Today  pilgrims  still 
flock  there  throughout  the  summer  months,  some  performing  the  trek  bare-foot. 
There  has  been  a chapel  of  some  description  on  the  summit  possibly  since  the  time 
of  St.  Patrick  himself.  The  present  church,  St.  Patrick’s  Oratory,  was  built  in  1905, 
and  extended  in  1962.  One  part  of  the  pilgrimage  ritual  involves  walking  fifteen 
times  round  the  Oratory,  in  a clockwise  direction,  whilst  reciting  fifteen  Our  Fathers, 
fifteen  Hail  Marys  and  one  Creed.  The  pilgrim  then  walks  a few  yards  to  the  east  of 
the  Oratory  to  St.  Patrick’s  Bed,  the  traditional  site  of  the  Saint’s  40  day  sojourn  on 
the  mountain,  which  he  then  circles  seven  times,  reciting  another  seven  Our  Fathers, 
seven  Hail  Marys,  and  one  Creed.  In  1958  it  was  decreed  that: 
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"Every  pilgrim  who  ascends  the  mountain  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  or 
within  the  octave,  or  at  any  time  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August  and  September  and  prays  in  or  near  the  Chapel  for  the 
intentions  of  Our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  may  gain  a plenary 
indulgence  on  condition  of  going  to  Confession  and  Holy  Communion 
on  the  summit  or  within  the  week." 


There  is  something  almost  business-like  in  this  decree  which  stands  in  marked 
contrast,  somehow,  to  the  mystical  numbers  of  ritual  circumambulations  of  the  various 
Stations  on  the  Mountain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  this  brings  us  to  the  brass  medal 
shown,  actual  size,  in  Fig.  3,  which  commemorates  the  1500th  anniversary  of  St. 
Patrick’s  death  in  AD  461.  Its  obverse  shows  St.  Patrick  (apparently  depicted  after 
the  banishment  of  the  snakes,  for  none  are  shown  here!),  and  its  reverse  the  Holy 
Mountain,  Croagh  Patrick  (the  name  here  written  in  Gaelic). 

But  Croagh  Patrick  is  not  the  only  place  claimed  to  be  the  site  of  the  banishment  of 
the  snakes,  for  another  candidate  for  that  honour  is  Lough  Derg  in  County  Donegal 
(9),  which  brings  us  to  the  bronze  medal  depicted  IVi  times  actual  size,  in  Fig.  4,  and 
another  extraordinary  legend. 


This  medal  has  for  its  obverse  a rendering  of  the  obverse  of  the  famous  "Miraculous 
Medal"  of  St.  Catherine  Labour^  (10).  Its  reverse,  though,  is  not  that  of  a miraculous 
medal,  being  inscribed  instead  with  the  words,  "Souvenir  of  Lough  Derg",  this  being 
the  location  of  one  of  Ireland’s  foremost  sites  of  pilgrimage,  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory. 
This  medal,  incidentally,  must  be  one  of  a set,  for  in  an  earlier  article  (11)1  described 
another  medal  of  identical  fabric  and  format  relating  to  Doon  Well,  also  in  County 
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Donegal.  How  many  others  there  are  in  the  set,  and  when  these  particular  pieces 
were  issued,  I have  yet  to  discover  - I suspect  early  this  century. 

St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory  is  situated  on  a small  island  in  the  Lough,  known  as  Station 
Island.  Legend  has  it  (12)  that  St.  Patrick  was  endeavouring  to  convert  the  people  of 
that  region  to  Christianity,  apparently  by  frightening  them  into  submission  with  lurid 
tales  of  the  torments  of  Hell  which  they  would  suffer  if  they  didn’t  convert.  The 
people,  however,  greeted  his  threats  with  some  skepticism,  claiming,  not  unjustifiably, 
that  they  couldn’t  possibly  believe  such  things  until  one  of  their  number  could 
actually  witness  them  with  his  own  eyes.  This,  of  course,  posed  a problem  over 
which  the  Saint  was  forced  to  retreat  (in  both  senses  of  the  word!),  pray,  fast  and 
meditate.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Jesus  appeared  to  him  and  led  him  to  the  cavernous 
pit  that  was  later  to  become  known  as  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory.  Anyone  who  was  truly 
repentant  and  armed  with  true  faith,  Jesus  told  him,  should  enter  this  pit  and  remain 
there  for  a day  and  a night.  During  this  time  he  would  witness  the  torments  of  the 
wicked  and,  if  his  faith  was  true,  the  joys  of  the  blessed.  Should  he  come  through 
the  ordeal  successfully,  he  would  be  purged  of  all  the  sins  of  his  life.  To  cut  a long 
story  short,  then,  enough  of  the  locals  soon  knew  enough  about  what  went  on  down 
in  the  Nether  Regions  to  convince  them  that  it  was  a good  idea  to  convert  to  the  True 
Faith,  which  they  did  en  masse. 

Clearly  here  was  a good  way  to  keep  the  faithful  in  check,  so  the  Saint  put  a gate  on 
the  pit,  and  having  established  an  Abbey  nearby,  deposited  the  key  to  the  gate  with 
the  prior,  giving  him  the  privilege  of  admitting,  or  otherwise,  doubters,  penitents  and 
pilgrims  generally. 

Anyone  who  wished  to  enter  the  cave  had  first  to  spend  fifteen  days  in  prayer  and 
fasting.  On  the  sixteenth  day,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  the  pilgrim  was 
conducted  in  solemn  procession  to  the  cavern  and  locked  in.  The  gate  would  not  be 
opened  again  till  the  following  day.  If  the  pilgrim  was  still  there  when  the  gates  were 
opened,  his  penance  was  considered  to  have  been  successful  and  he  was  absolved  of 
all  his  sins.  If  he  wasn’t  still  there,  well,  need  we  say  more? 

Quite  how  this  legend  started  is  not  clear,  though  I would  guess  that  it  is  a Christian 
adaptation  of  a pagan  "entrance  to  the  Underworld"  story.  By  the  Middle  Ages, 
though,  wonderful  tales  of  those  who  had  been  there  achieved  a prominence  on  a par 
with  the  legends  of  the  Wandering  Jew  and  Prester  John.  What  really  gave  the  legend 
a boost,  though,  was  the  account  set  down  in  about  1185  by  a monk  named  Henry  of 
Saitrey  (a  place  in  Huntingdonshire)  of  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory, 
supposedly  some  40  years  earlier,  by  a knight  named  Owein.  Henry  of  Saitrey, 
however,  was  not  the  author  of  the  story.  He  merely  got  it  from  another  monk, 
Gilbert  of  Louth  (a  place  in  Lincolnshire),  who  had  got  it  from  Owein  himself.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  story  runs  as  follows. 

Having  entered  the  cave  and  been  locked  in,  Owein  was  presently  greeted  by  fifteen 
men  dressed  in  white  habits.  They  warned  him  that  he  would  soon  be  besieged  by 
demons,  and  tortured  by  them,  but  that  if  he  steadfastly  resisted  and  called  upon 
Jesus,  he  would  be  delivered  safely.  The  men  in  white  disappeared,  and  there  was 
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a loud  roar  like  an  earthquake,  whereupon  a multitude  of  demons  appeared.  Mocking 
him,  they  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  threw  him  into  a bonfire.  Owein  invoked 
the  name  of  Jesus,  however,  and  the  flames  were  soon  extinguished. 

He  was  then  led  to  a sort  of  waste-land  which  consisted  of  a series  of  plains  where 
souls  were  being  tortured,  in  a variety  of  hideous  ways,  on  account  of  their  past  sins. 
Their  torments  are  described  in  lurid  detail  and  with  great  gusto  - suffice  it  here  to 
say  that  red-hot  nails,  molten  metal  and  fiery  serpents  feature  prominently,  that  at 
each  stage  our  hero  is  treated  to  a free-sample  of  the  torments  on  offer,  but  that  each 
time  he  escapes  by  invoking  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Eventually,  by  virtue  of  crossing  a slippery  and  terrifyingly  narrow  bridge  over  a 
blazing  sulphurous  river,  with  demons  trying  to  push  him  off  at  every  step,  he  arrives 
in  a perfumed  paradise,  full  of  flowers  and  music,  and  peopled  by  happy  beings  who, 
having  paid  for  their  sins  in  the  torture  chambers  of  Purgatory,  are  on  their  way  to 
Heaven.  After  partaking  of  some  celestial  refreshment  he  is  told  he  must  now  return 
to  earth  by  the  way  he  came,  only  this  time,  by  dint  of  his  now  proven  virtue,  he  will 
not  be  bothered  by  demons.  Thus  he  returns  safely  to  the  gate  by  which  he  entered 
St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  joyfully  to  be  greeted  by  the  prior  and  the  monks  of  the 
Abbey... 

This  wonderful  story  worked  its  way  round  Europe,  as  all  good  stories  were  wont  to 
do,  of  course.  Its  influence  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  150  Latin 
versions  and  as  many  more  in  various  vernacular  languages  are  known  to  be  scattered 
across  Europe.  It  was  known  to  Cervantes  in  Spain,  it  is  said,  and  it  naturally 
surfaced  in  that  thirteenth  century  collection  of  religious  gossip,  mentioned  earlier, 
The  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  where  the  hero  was  re-named  as 
Nicholas  for  some  reason  (as  note  4).  It  is  also  said  that  it  had  more  than  a little  to 
do  with  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 13) 

The  really  astonishing  thing  is  that  this  web  of  legends  developed  about  what  was,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  just  a hole  in  the  ground  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Patrick: 
one  account  of  it,  dating  from  the  early  fifteenth  century,  describes  it  as  three  feet 
wide,  nine  feet  long,  and  high  enough  for  a man  to  kneel  in,  but  not  to  stand  upright 
(14)!  Here  it  was,  then,  that  devout  pilgrims  came,  the  lucky  ones  who  were  granted 
admission  (and  many  were  refused)  being  locked  inside  where  the  legends,  we  must 
assume,  worked  on  their  fevered  imaginations  resulting  in  at  least  some  of  them 
experiencing  visions.  Enough  such  seem  to  have  been  reported  to  keep  the  legend 
well  fuelled,  and  these  plus  other  accounts  which  appear,  shall  we  say,  to  have  gained 
some  in  the  telling,  were  enough  to  ensure  a steady  flow  of  pilgrims  down  the 
centuries. 

Indeed,  such  was  the  number  of  pilgrims  that  eventually  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
enlarge  the  original  cave,  but  then  even  that  wasn’t  enough,  and  it  seems  that  an 
"alternative  cave"  was  opened  up  on  the  neighbouring  Saint’s  Island.  No  doubt  many 
readers  will  react  to  that  ploy,  as  I did,  as  little  short  of  cheating,  and  indeed  in  1494 
one  disgruntled  Dutch  pilgrim  complained  to  the  Pope  (15).  The  result  was  that  in 
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1497  this  second  cave  was  closed  by  Papal  decree  and  the  entire  pilgrimage 
suppressed  (the  original  cave  on  Station  Island  was  apparently  left  intact,  however). 

Six  years  later,  though,  the  pilgrimage  was  allowed  to  start  up  again  and  once  more 
its  popularity  increased  to  the  point  where  the  pilgrims  were  too  numerous  for  the 
original  cave  to  cope.  By  1600,  it  seems,  a second  alternative  cave  had  been  opened, 
on  Station  Island  itself  this  time,  a move  which  rather  smacks  of  tempting  fate,  but 
there  it  is.  Disaster  came  in  1632,  not  this  time  via  disgruntled  pilgrims,  but  via 
Protestant  suppression. 

Robert  Chambers  (16)  says  that  by  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  pilgrims  were 
not  as  pious  as  they  might  have  been,  and  that  the  proceedings  were  attended  by 
"such  scenes  of  licentious  disorder"  that  in  1632  the  Privy  Council  for  Ireland  ordered 
the  suppression  of  the  pilgrimage  and  the  destruction  of  everything  on  Station  Island. 
All  the  buildings  were  levelled  and  the  cave  filled  in,  operations  being  supervised  by 
James  Spottiswoode,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Clogher.  According  to  Chambers, 
Bishop  Spottiswoode  described  the  original  cave  as  "a  poor  beggarly  hole,  made  with 
stones  laid  together  with  men’s  hands,  such  as  husbandmen  make  to  keep  hogs  from 
the  rain."  But  then  this  remark,  like  the  claims  of  licentious  behaviour,  probably 
betray  more  than  a hint  of  Protestant  bias. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  pilgrimage  survived  even  this  drastic  suppression  and  the  local 
populace  eventually  reconstructed  the  cave  using  stones  from  the  lake-bed.  By  1680 
the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  step  in  once  more,  and  again  the  site  was 
levelled. 

But  again  it  survived,  and  though  pilgrims  were  threatened  with  fines  and  a public 
whipping  for  their  activities  (this  via  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1704),  the  site 
was  never  again  levelled. 

Gradually,  though,  the  form  of  the  pilgrimage  changed.  In  1780  the  cave  was  finally 
closed  (its  original  site  is  now  marked  by  a bell  tower)  and  replaced  by  a church 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  which  became  known  colloquially  as  "the  Prison  Chapel". 
The  chapel  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  cave  had  done  before  it.  Chambers  tells 
us  that  pilgrims  would  enter  it  in  groups,  the  men  sitting  on  one  side,  the  women  on 
the  other.  There  they  would  stay  for  24  hours,  without  food  or  sleep.  The  legend  had 
arisen,  by  Chambers’  day  (1864)  that  if  any  one  of  the  company  fell  asleep  during 
this  vigil,  the  Devil  would  enter  and  carry  off  the  entire  company  to  Hell,  an  event 
said  to  have  happened  twice,  and  which  was  expected  to  happen  a third  time.  "To 
prevent  such  a very  undesirable  catastrophe,"  Chambers  writes,  "each  woman  takes 
a large  pin  into  the  Prison  with  her,  the  point  of  which  she  freely  employs  upon  the 
person  of  any  of  her  neighbours  who  seem  likely  to  be  overcome  by  sleep."  The  men 
carried  sticks  to  use  to  similar  purpose. 

In  1925  work  was  begun  on  a Basilica  to  succeed  the  old  Prison  Chapel,  work  on  it 
being  completed  in  1929.  It  is  this  imposing  octagonal  building  which  now  dominates 
Station  Island,  and  which  is  shown  on  the  medal  depicted,  llA  times  actual  size,  in 
Fig.  5.  The  present-day  pilgrimage  is  a three  day  affair,  the  central  day  of  which  is 
the  24  hour  vigil  of  old,  only  now  it  takes  place  in  and  around  the  Basilica,  and  is 
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regarded  as  a time  for  prayer  and  penance  rather  than  a chance  to  see  visions  of 
Purgatory.  These  three  day  pilgrimages  take  place  during  a season  lasting  from  June 
1st  till  August  15th,  though  less  demanding  one  day  retreats  are  now  available, 
outside  the  main  season,  in  May,  later  August  and  September.  But  as  Fitzpatrick  and 
Willard  (17)  say,  hard-core  Catholics  scowl  at  these  new  additions  to  the  pilgrim 
calendar  as  "too  easy".  Things  ain’t  what  they  used  to  be,  as  the  saying  goes,  in 
pilgrimage  as  in  everything  else! 

Notes. 


(1)  S.  Baring  Gould,  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1897-8),  vol.  3,  p.300;  C.  G. 
Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  article  "Patrick", 
vol.  11,  p.557-8;  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  A Dictionary  of  Miracles  (1897),  p.237; 
R.  Chambers,  The  Book  of  Days  (1864),  vol.  1,  p.383. 

(2)  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1956),  vol.  1,  p.615;  Baring  Gould,  op.  cit.  p.297; 
Catholic  Encyclopedia , op.  cit.  p.555;  Chambers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.384. 

(3)  G.  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.29;  A.  Whittick, 
Symbols  (1971),  p.314. 

(4)  I do  not  know  where  this  story  actually  originated  - it  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  stories  that  everyone  knows,  but  no-one  knows  exactly  where  it  came 
from!  Gerald  of  Wales  (c.  1146-1223)  mentions  it  briefly,  with  some 
skepticism,  in  his  History  and  Topography  of  Ireland,  chapter  21.  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  (c.  1230- 1298)  likewise  alludes  to  it  briefly  in  his  Golden  Legend, 
chapter  50.  See  also  Brewer,  op.  cit.  p.115,  and  Chambers,  op.  cit  vol.  1, 
p.383.  Chambers  also  describes  an  experiment  by  one  James  Cleland  in  1831, 
designed  to  test  whether  the  soil  of  Ireland  really  was  as  disagreeable  to 
snakes  as  legend  made  out.  He  bought  half-a-dozen  non-poisonous  snakes  in 
London  and  turned  them  loose  in  County  Down.  Unfortunately  the 
experiment  rather  back-fired  in  that  the  local  populace,  unaware  that  this  was 
an  experiment,  regarded  the  reappearance  of  snakes  on  Irish  soil  as  a sign  of 
the  approaching  end,  and  considerable  panic  is  said  to  have  resulted.  When 
the  truth  became  known,  Mr.  Cleland  was  not  the  most  popular  of  men.  On 
the  legend  of  the  banishment  of  the  snakes,  see  also  the  source  cited  in  note 
8 below. 
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(5)  Elizabeth  Hallam,  Saints  (1994),  p.104. 

(6)  Chambers,  op.  cit,  vol.  1,  p.384. 

(7)  See  Book  21,  chapter  88.  The  relevant  section  reads  as  follows  in  the 
translation  of  Bostock  & Riley  (1855-7;  vol.  4,  p.374-5): 

"The  trefoil,  I know,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  being  particularly 
good  for  the  stings  of  serpents  and  scorpions,  the  seed  being  taken  in 
doses  of  twenty  grains,  with  either  wine  or  oxycrate;  or  else  the  leaves 
and  the  plant  itself  are  boiled  together,  and  a decoction  made  of  them; 
indeed,  it  is  stated,  that  a serpent  is  never  to  be  seen  among  trefoil." 

How  reliable  this  is,  I have  no  idea.  In  the  same  chapter  Pliny  tells  us  that 
"the  seed  of  the  trefoil  with  an  extremely  diminutive  leaf,  applied  in  washes 
to  the  face,  is  extremely  beneficial  for  preserving  the  freshness  of  the  skin  in 
females",  which,  if  true,  could  save  lady  readers  a small  fortune  in  cosmetics! 
Elsewhere  Pliny  tells  us  that  serpents  always  keep  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  ash  trees,  and  will  even  avoid  lying  in  the  shadow  of  one  (Book  16, 
chapter  24)!  I leave  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

(8)  Harry  Hughes,  Croagh  Patrick:  An  Ancient  Mountain  Pilgrimage  ( 199 1),  p.  14 
& p.86ff  for  the  mountain  as  the  scene  of  the  banishment.  This  book  is  also 
the  source  used  for  various  details  of  the  history  of  the  site  and  the  pilgrimage 
there,  as  well  as  of  the  rituals. 

(9)  The  Medieval  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  ed.  Michael  Haren  & 
Yolande  de  Pontfarcy  (1988),  p.159. 

(10)  See  my  article  "Religious  Medals  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.156-7. 

(11)  See  my  article  "Cocktails"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998,  p.157-168. 

(12)  Haren  & de  Pontfarcy,  op.  cit.  p.8-12  & p.48-54.  A brief  but  more  readily 
available  account  of  the  legend,  as  well  as  of  the  place  and  the  pilgrimage 
there,  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  booklet,  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  Lough  Derg, 
County  Donegal  by  Laurence  J.  Flynn  (The  Irish  Heritage  Series,  no.  54). 

(13)  Haren  & de  Pontfarcy,  p.170;  Flynn  p.6. 

(14)  Haren  & de  Pontfarcy,  p.184. 

(15)  The  usual  story  in  brief  is  given  in  Flynn,  p.7,  but  the  full  story  is  actually 
rather  more  involved  - see  Haren  & de  Pontfarcy,  p.l90ff. 

(16)  op.  cit  vol.  1,  p.725ff. 

(17)  S.  Fitzpatrick  & J.  Willard  (eds.),  Let’s  Go  - A Budget  Guide  to  Ireland 
(1995),  p.303. 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #22 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

The  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  bom  in  1558,  was  the  son  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  Maximilian  II  and  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  In  1584  he 
became  coadjutor  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  German  knights,  which  had  moved  its 
headquarters  to  Mergentheim  in  Bavaria  from  Prussia  when  the  Order  became 
Protestant.  When  he  became  Grandmaster  in  1590,  he  renounced  his  claim  as 
successor  to  his  brother  in  the  Empire.  He  became  count  of  Tyrol  1612-1618  and 
landgrave  of  Alsace  1614-1618. 

The  taler  coinage  with  bust  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  later  standing 
grandmaster/knight  rider  series.  The  five  pieces  consisting  of  one  dated  1587  and 
four  undated  were  minted  in  Vienna. 


9904  Armored  bust  R. 


9905  Harnessed  bust  R,  shallow  crown,  orb  cuts  crown  band. 
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9905A  Harnessed  bust  R,  higher  crown,  orb  in  crown.  Neumann  #93 


MAX:D:G:ARCH:AVST:DVX:BVR:MAG:PRVSS:ADMINST(R), 
Harnessed  bust  R. 

ET-  ORDI-  TEVTO-  PER-  GER:ITA:MAGIS:COM:HAB:ET:TI, 
Crowned  Spanish  shield  with  Order  cross. 

Enzenberg  94-98  Very  rare  Dav.  9905B 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Coins  of  Canada.  By  J.A.  Haxby  and  R.C.  Willey.  Unitrade  Press,  Toronto,  1998. 
256  pp.,  6”  x 9”.  Available  in  either  English  or  in  French  ( Monnaies  Du  Canada). 
Available  from  Unitrade  Press,  99  Floral  Parkway,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M6L 
2C4.  Price  is  $11.95  Canadian  for  spiral  binding  or  $10.95  Canadian  for  perfect 
binding.  Please  add  $3.00  Canadian  for  postage  and  handling. 

The  17th  edition  of  this  256-page  catalogue  is  subdivided  into  ten  chapters.  The  chapters 
are  as  follows:  Canadian  Decimal  Coinage;  Canadian  Gold  Coins;  Canadian  Collector 
Coins;  Canadian  Collector  Sets;  Canadian  Bullion  Issues;  The  French  Regime;  Colonial 
Tokens;  Trade,  Advertising,  and  Transportation  Coins;  Colonial  Decimal  Coins;  and 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Bank  of  Canada  Bank  Notes.  Useful  information  is  given  in  a 
19-page  introduction,  in  two  pages  on  bullion  values,  and  in  a three-page  glossary.  Short 
descriptive  and  historical  texts  are  included  with  each  type  coin,  token,  and  bank  note. 
Photographs  illustrate  both  sides  of  each  coin,  token,  and  bank  note  type.  Detailed 
enlargements  show  major  die  varieties. 

A brief  descriptive  grading  section,  covering  grades  from  good  through  extremely  fine  or 
about  uncirculated  is  given  for  each  major  type  coin.  Mintage  figures  and  valuations  in 
up  to  eight  grades  of  preservation  (from  Good-4  through  MS-63)  are  given  for  each  date 
coin;  fewer  valuations  for  lower  grades  are  given  for  more  recent  coins.  Signature 
varieties  are  catalogued  for  bank  notes  and  valuations  are  given  in  up  to  eight  grades 
(good  through  uncirculated). 

A very  important  and  unique  feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  inclusion  of  Jim  Haxby’s 
detailed  research  on  the  minor  changes  in  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  she  aged,  on 
the  decimal  coinages  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Clear  photographs  of  each  type  of 
portrait  are  shown  and  the  portrait  type  is  indicated  for  each  of  Victoria’s  decimal  coins 
catalogued. 

The  informative  historical  data  on  the  various  coins,  tokens,  and  bank  notes  issued  in 
Canada  since  its  earliest  beginnings  provides  informative  and  educational  reading  for 
both  the  collector  and  non-collector. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


****** 


PARA  99.  By  Guvendik  Fisekcioglu.  84  pp.,  6 VC  x 9 VC  bound  in  stiff  glossy  paper 
covers.  Available  from  Globeks  A.S.,  Vali  Konagi  Caddesi  Sakayik  Sokak.  No  45/9 
Hera  Apt  Daire  2,  80200  Nisantas/Istanbul  Turkey.  Price  is  $10.00  (plus  $2.00  for 
airmail  postage). 

This  is  Number  17  the  annual  series  called  Guvendik  Yayinlari.  It  commemorates  the 
75th  Anniversary  of  the  Turkish  Republic.  The  tables,  as  in  the  previous  annual  editions. 
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have  been  carefully  revised  with  valuations  in  U.S.  dollars.  The  coins  and  medals  struck 
in  1998  are  well  illustrated  in  colour  on  pages  73-84.  The  first  illustration  shows  the 
Darphane  Mint  set  of  eight  coins  for  the  year  1997.  These  coins  are  highly  denominated 
from  5,000  Liras  to  the  10,25  and  50  Bin  Liras  (i.e.,  the  zeros  are  not  used  on  these 
coins).  The  advertisements  of  the  many  dealers  who  support  this  annual  are  important  for 
overseas  collectors  who  wish  to  obtain  the  paper  money,  coins,  medals,  or  tokens  listed. 

The  editor  has  corrected  a few  minor  errors  on  pages  4,  9,  33,  and  37  in  handwriting. 
Last  year's  annual  volume  was  Number  15  but  since  then  another  of  the  author’s 
excellent  volumes  on  Republican  coins  was  given  number  16  in  the  series. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  Mackenzie . 


****** 


Standard  Catalog  of  German  Coins.  By  N.  Douglas  Nicol.  Edited  by  Fred  J Borman 
and  Colin  R.  Bruce  II.  Krause  Publications,  Iola,  1998.  Available  from  Krause 
Publications,  Book  Department  XXX,  700  E.  State  St.,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001.  Price  is 
$59.00  plus  $3.25  postage  and  handling. 


A thoroughly  revised  and  expanded  reference  work  is  available  to  collectors  of  German 
coins  with  the  newly  released  second  edition  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  German  Coins. 
The  book  lists  coins  from  1601  to  present,  including  colonial  issues.  Building  on  the  first 
edition,  listings  have  been  expanded  and  photographs  added  for  many  of  the  German 
states.  For  example,  listings  for  Saxony,  which  stopped  at  1750  in  the  first  edition,  now 
date  back  to  1601.  The  Lippe-Detmold  listings  feature  many  new  photographs  not 
included  in  the  first  edition.  Many  other  sections  feature  more  listings  and  photographs 
also.  In  all,  the  second  edition  of  the  work  totals  over  18,000  photographs  and  over 
60,000  listings  in  1 ,064  pages,  up  from  952  in  the  first  edition. 

Despite  the  additional  pages,  a lighter  paper  stock  provides  for  a more  compact  volume 
that's  easier  to  store  and  handle.  The  stock  is  a clean  white,  however,  so  photograph 
quality  is  retained.  Pricing  was  also  thoroughly  reviewed  and  updated  throughout  the 
book.  Each  coin  is  priced  in  up  to  four  grades  of  condition,  and  values  for  many  older 
issues  have  increased  since  the  first  edition. 

The  Krause-Mishler  numbering  system  from  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  is  also 
used  in  the  German  book.  Thalers  and  multiple  thalers  struck  before  1 800  are  cross- 
referenced  to  an  enhanced  Davenport  numbering  system.  In  addition  to  the  coin  listings, 
the  Standard  Catalog  of  German  Coins  features  a foreign  exchange  table,  a city  and  state 
index,  historical  maps,  a chart  of  standard  international  grading  terminology  and 
abbreviations,  grading  guidelines,  a photographic  guide  for  identifying  a coin's  issuing 
authority,  a coin  size  chart,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  charts. 

Special  contributors  for  the  German  book  were  Allen  G.  Berman  and  A1  Boulanger. 

Information  supplied  by  the  publisher  Members  are  encouraged  to  subnut  reviews  of 
this  work  to  the  Book  News  & Reviews  Editor. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Robert  Domrow,  16/35  Eveleigh  Street,  Wooloowin  4030,  Australia:  Looking  for 
original  copy  of  Francois  Thierry’s  book  Amulettes  de  Chine  et  du  Vietnam  (Le 
L6opard  d’Or,  Paris,  1987).  Please  write  first  with  price  (including  2nd  class  airmail). 

John  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED  - Information 
on  the  coins  and  medals  of  French  Mason  Masonic  Lodges  in  Indochina. 

Ronalea  Collectibles,  Box  130a,  Plumas,  Manitoba,  Canada  ROJ  IPO:  Not  the 

largest  stock  or  the  lowest  prices,  yet  some  of  our  customers  have  ordered  over  200 
times.  Find  out  why.  We’re  not  out  to  make  a fast  buck  - we  work  hard  to  develop 
a long-term  relationship  with  our  customers.  The  joy  of  a big  discount  soon 
disappears  if  the  items  arrives  overgraded.  Give  us  a try.  We  handle  many 
inexpensive,  yet  interesting,  items  that  the  larger  dealers  can’t  be  bothered  with. 
Please  specify  interests. 

John  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  32C.  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED  - 9 Volume 
Set  U.  S.  Government  Hearings  Fraud  Corruption  Management  Club  Systems  in 
Vietnam  Blackmarket  M.P.C.,  Fake  Club  Tokens. 

******************************************************************** 

GINGERLY 

GINGERLY,  s.  A coin  mentioned  as  passing  in  Arabian  ports  by  Milburn  (i.  87, 
91).  Its  country  and  proper  name  are  doubtful.  [The  following  quotations  show  that 
Gingerlee  or  Gergelin  was  a name  for  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  India,  and  Mr. 
Whiteway  conjectures  that  it  was  so  called  because  the  oil  was  produced  there.]  But 
this  throws  no  light  on  the  gold  coin  of  Milburn. 

1680-81. — "The  form  of  the  pass  given  to  ships  and  vessels,  and  Register  of  Passes 
given  (18  in  all),  bound  to  Jafnapatam,  Manilla,  Mocha,  Gingerlee,  Tenasserim, 
&c." — Fort  St.  Geo.  Cons.  Notes  and  Exts.,  App.  No.  iii.  p.  47. 

1701. — The  Carte  Marine  depuis  Suratte  jusqu’au  Detroit  de  Malaca,  par  le  R.  P6re 
P.  P.  Tachard,  shows  the  coast  tract  between  Vesegapatam  and  Iagrenate  as  Gergelin. 

1753. — "Some  authors  give  the  Coast  between  the  points  of  Devi  and  Gaudewari, 
the  name  of  the  Coast  of  Gergelin.  The  Portuguese  give  the  name  of  Gergelim  to 
the  plant  which  the  Indians  call  Ellu,  from  which  they  extract  a kind  of 
oil." — D’Anville,  134. 

[Mr.  Pringle  ( Diary  Fort  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  iii.  170)  identifies  the  Gingerly  factory 
with  Vizagapatam.  See  also  i.  109;  ii.  99] 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968). 
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